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COLLINS, AUTHOR OF “ TO-MORROW.” 


In a very excellent collection of English poems, 
blished some two years ago, ¢ ntitled The Golde n 
— of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
English Languas there found, at 
p 163, the pretty well-known To- 
Borrow,” to which is thus 
the author, “‘—Collins,” and which is well worthy 
@ reiteration : — 
“= Te 
#In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide 
With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle 
And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 
“With a porch at my door, both for shelter and 
As the sunshine or rain may et ; 


will be 
song of 


)- MORROW. 


sea; 


sorrow, 


shade too, 


And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade too, 


With a barn for the use of the flail: 
Acow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 
Pil envy no nabob his riches or fame, 

Nor what honours await him to-morrow. 


*From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 
Secured by a neighbouring hill; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly, 
3y the sound of a murmuring rill: 
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| persons whom he classes as 


| recoverable.” 


affixed the name of 
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And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friends may I share what to-day may 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


* And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ter 
On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to ke: p hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again: 
But my face in the glass I'll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow : 
As this old worn-out stuff, which is — xdbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morr ; 


In a note to this song, Mr. Francis Turner 
crave, the editor of the collection, observes : 

* Nothing except his surname appears recoverable 
regard to the author of this truly noble poem. 
be noted as exhibiting a rare excellence,—the 
simple sublimity. 

“Tt is 


a lesson of high instructiveness to e: 


essential qualities which give first-rate 

lyrics such as To-morrow, or Sally 

compared with poems written (if the pl 

iowed) in keys so different as the subtle 
Shelley, the grandeur of Gray and Milton, o 

ful Pastoralism of the Elizabethan verse 
readers will gain hence a clear understanding of tl 
imaginative range of Poetry ;—through what wid 
lations the mind and the taste of a nation may 
how many are the roads which Truth and Natt 
to Excellence.” 


I give the annotation in full, without exactly 
Mr. Palgrave’s opinions therein 
stated, probably, through my not being one of the 
“ intelligent readers ” ; 
my sole aim being to call attention to the fact, 
that of a man who wrote a song calling for such 
panegyric, “nothing except his surname appears 
And I may here add, that I have 
seen these last six words quoted in more than 
one notice of Mr. Palgrave’s well-named Golden 
Treasury. There is, however, more recoverable, 
regarding the author of Zo-morrow than his 
surname; and conceiving that these pages are 
the proper place to record what can be collected 
of this almost forgotten English worthy, I shall 
now proceed to relate what I have re overed 
respecting Collins. The l'o-morrow ™ 
occurs in a little work, of such rarity and eccen- 
tricity of title, as will, I presume, be a sufficient 
apology for my giving the latter 
tenso ; — 


> ow " “or 
song ol 


here, in ez- 


“ SCRIPSCRAPOLOGIA 3 
OR, 
COLLINs’s 
DOGGEREL 
Dis OF ALL Sort 
Consisting of 
Sonas 
(Adapted to familiar Tunes, 
And which may be sung without the Chaunterpipe of : 
Italian Warbler, or the ravishing A¢ 

Tweedle-dum or Tweedle-dee. 
Particularly those which have been most applauded 


ompanll uts 
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In the Author’s once popular Performance, 
Call’d 
Tue Brusu. 
The Gallimaufry Garnished with a variety of 
Comic TALEs, 
Quaint EpicrRamMs, 
Wurmsicat Eprrarnus, 
&c., &c. 

A Kickshaw Treat, which comprehends 
Odd Bits and Scraps, and Orts and Ends,— 
Mere nicknack nambypamby Pickings, 
Like Fricasees of Frogs or Chickens; 
A Mess with Grubstreet Giblets fraught,* 
And here and there a Merry THovucGar ;— 
In frothy Brats Sauce trimly drest, 
But wanting Sace for perfect zest. 
Yet if we countervail that Fault, 
With some few Grains of Attic SALT, 
Sage Critics may withhold their Frown, 
And kindly let the Trash go down. 

PUBLISH'D BY 


lux Avruor HIMsecr, 
AND 
Prixntep spr M. Swryyy, Bramincuam, 
1804.” 


Facing this curious title-page is an engraved 
portrait, with the words “ Cotuiys. Scrrpscrar- 
oLoci® Scriptor.” The features represent a man 
rather past middle age, with a keen eye, and an 
evident tendency to mirth; with that indescribable 
expression of crossness which a lover of laughter 
often assumes when he tries, for once in a way, to 
look very grave and serious. There is a very 
remarkable resemblance, in this portrait of Col- 
lins, to a deservedly popular London comedian 
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lately fell into my possession, and here, again, 
the Christian name is wanting, the title being in 
true Collinsian style : — 
“ CoLLINs’s 
Evenine Brusa; 
or, 
A Mgp.Ley or THe Fouites, Vices, AND ABSURDITIEs 
OF THE AGE. 
PgRFORMED OFF, AND ON THE STAGE, 
Wir THE Sone or To-morrow, 
By Mr. CoLiins. 
Never before published 
The Brush was evidently a monologue enter- 
tainment of recitations and songs, interspersed 
with imitations and anecdotes of Garrick, Foote, 


” 


| G. A. Stevens, and laughable notices of such 


subjects as “ Butchery of Blank Verse ”—“ New- 
castle Burr and Provincial Dialects” — “ Speci. 


| mens of Remarkable Acting ”—“ Fools of the 


. i 
of the present day, whose name I shall not men- | 


tion, lest the allusion should be considered un- 
complimentary. 

We learn little of Collins from the Scripscrap- 
ologia, except that his father was a tailor (p. 182) ; 
that he himself was a native of Bath (p. 168), 
and that when he published the work he was the 
proprietor of the Birmingham Chronicle (p. vii) ; 
but not one word of or allusion to his Christian 
name, the first page commencing thus — 

“ SCRIPSCRAPOLOGIA ; 
CoLirys, 
AvurTnor or THE Brusn, 
ScripTor.” 

It would seem, indeed, as if the clever and 
eccentric man affected to suppress his Christian 
name, as a matter of no moment toa person so 
well known by his writings and performances in 
The Brush as Collins; for in the Birmingham 
Directory of 1808, I find that every person men- 
tioned has either a Mr., Mrs., or Christian name 
attached to the surname, but one, and that one 
exception is, “ Collins, Camden Street,” whom we 
may most reasonably suppose to be no other than 
the author of Seripscrapologia. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, The 
Brush was never printed ; but the original manu- 
script (at least what J assume to be so) of it, 


| 
| 
| 


Stage " —“ The Parish Clerks "— “ The Political 
Barber ” — “ Irish Schoolmaster,” &c. &c. 

The Brush, though an eccentric title for an 
entertainment of this kind, was by no means inap- 
propriate, as Collins was by profession a miniature 
painter. This, as well as his Christian name, I 
lately discovered, when making some researches 
on Irish art and artists; he being thus noticed by 
Pasquin, the notorious Williams, in An Authentic 
History of the Professors of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture : — 

“ John Collins, miniature painter in profile, is a native 
of England. This ingenious gentleman is better known 
for his amusing lecture called Collins's Brush ; which he 
exhibited in Ireland with success, at the same time that 
he pursued this diminutive branch of the arts; he now 
resides in Birmingham.” 


As Pasquin’s work is undated, we cannot say 
what time is specified by the “now resides in 
Birmingham ;” but we glean sufficient to learn, 
that the Christian name of the author of To- 
morrow was John; and some of the able War- 
wickshire contributors to “ N. & Q.” may, per- 
adventure, give us a little more information 
respecting him. I would be glad to learn, also, if 
there be another MS. of The Brush in existence; 
mine, from its dirty condition, many creases and 
thumb-marks, its general sprinkling and flavour 
of lamp oil, seems to have been the copy which 
its eccentric author used, when delivering his 
entertainments. WiiuraM Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


ANCIENT WROUGHT-IRON ARTILLERY. 


The following from The Times of Wednesday, 
October 28, 1863, will be read with interest by 
many of your correspondents. I send it in the 
hope of its eliciting accounts of a similar nature 
regarding other relics of the same sort which may 
exist in many places in Old England. I remem- 
ber to have seen many old cannon at various ruins, 
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but omitted, to my subsequent regret, taking a 
note of them. There were some scattered about, 
and quite uncared for, at Pevensey Castle, about 
four but whether genuine “relics” or 
not I cannot now remember : — 


years ago, 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

“Sir,—In 1427, when the English in Normandy made 
their last assault on the Mont St. Michel, they brought to 
their aid plusieurs machines espouvantables et divers engines 
de guerre, with which, to continue the words of the old chro- 
nicler, ‘ils dressérent une batterie si furieuse contre les 
murailles qu’ils y firent bréche.’ Among these formidable 
weapons were two enormous wrought-iron guns, which, 
on the repulse of the besiegers, they were compelled to 
leave behind them, and which have remained on the rock 
to the present time. 

“Interesting as these pieces of artillery are, both in a 
historical and a constructive point of view, very little has 
hitherto been known about them, and I am not aware 
that any complete and accurate description of them is in 
existence. 

“During a late visit to Normandy, I have endeavoured 
(at the suggestion of my friend the Secretary of the 
Ordnance Select Committee) to supply this want, and 


possibly the following notes may be acceptable to some of 


your readers. 

“I found the guns in a bad state, being choked up with 
masses of stone, sand, rust, and rubbish, which had pro- 
bably been there for centuries, and had become almost 
as hard as conglomerate. However, by the courteous 
aid of M. Marquet, the director of the ‘ Maison Centrale’ 

to whom antiquaries and architects are so much in- 
debted for his intelligent and zealous preservation of the 
beautiful ecclesiastical buildings on the island) I contrived 
to get them tolerably clear, to obtain their dimensions, 
and to take photographs of them. 

“The guns are of the — termed ‘ bombardes,’ 
of different sizes. The 


and are 
larger one is 19 in. calibre, 304 in. 


greatest external diameter, and 12 ft. total length; of 


which about 8 ft. 8 in. belongs to the barrel, or ‘chase,’ 
and 3 ft. 4 in. to the smaller powder chamber in the rear. 
The smaller gun is 15 in. calibre and 11 ft. 9 in. long. 

“They are true ‘ built-up’ guns, being formed of longi- 
tudinal wrought-iron bars, about 3in. wide, arranged 
like the staves of a cask, and bound round closely with 
hoops of the same material. The analogy of this ancient 
construction with that of the modern wrought-iron guns 
is very curious. 

“I found a projectile in each gun, and several others 
lying about. They are granite balls, roughly spherical, 
and a little smaller than the bore. Those for the larger 
gun will probably weigh about 300 lbs. each; but if the 
size of the gun be denoted according to the calibre on the 
same “Fy ye as modern guns for round shot, it must 
be called a 920-pounder! The breech-chamber would 
hold about 40 Ibs. of powder. . L estimate the weight of the 
large gun to be about 54 tons, and of the smaller one 
about 34 tons. 

“I have prepared detailed drawings and descriptions, 
which, together with prints of my photographs, will 
be deposited at the Royal Museum of Artillery, Wool- 
wie h. 

“There are two other ancient bombardes in existence, 
constructed on the same principle; namely, the *Dulle 
Griete’ of Ghent, and the ‘Mons Meg’ of Edinburgh. 
The ‘ Michelettes,’ as they are called by the people of 
Mont St. Michel, compare well with these, but have an 
additional interest in their very early date and positive 
history, and in the probability ‘of their being of English 
manufacture. ‘They must have been well made and well 


of them, without, so far as I can see, sustaining the 


| scheinungen derer Gespenster und Polterbeister, 


| vorige und heutige Atheisten, 
| mentlich D. Beckern in der Bezauberten Welt, &c. 
| allen 
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served, for they performed successfully the duty required 
least 
structural injury. 

“I think the attention of the French Government 
should be directed to the preservation of these interesting 
monuments of antiquity. So little are they prized by the 
commune to whom they are said to belong, that the 
Maire offered to sell them to me if I would fetch them 
away! 

“] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ WiLLiaM PoLe. 
“ Storey’s Gate, Westminster, Oct, 27.” 


PETER GOLDSCHMIDT. 

I lately met with a volume containing two 
curious works, the title-pages of which I copy :— 

“ Petri Goldschmids, Pastoris Sterupensis, hdllischer 
Morpheus welcher kund wird, durch wie geschene Er- 
wo bis- 
hero zum ‘Theil von keinen einzigen Scribenten ange- 
fiihret und bemercket worden sind. Daraus nicht allein 
erwiesen wird, dass Gespenster seyn, was sie seyn, und 
zu welchem Ende dieselbigen erscheinen, wider die 
Naturalisten, und Nah- 
Aus 
aber des Teufels List, Tiicke, Gewalt, heimliche 
Nachstellungen und Betrug, handgreiflich kan ersehen 
und erkandt werden.” Hamburg, 1698, Svo, pp. 448. 

The frontispiece has a figure with a human 
head, body, and arms, a hunch on his back after 


| the manner of Punch, a long tail, one leg ending 


| head. 


| quotes 


in a cloven foot, and the other in a bird’s claws. 
Several insects, like large bees, crawl about him, 
and on his hunch is a winged serpent with a bird’s 
A devil is flying to the right, and to the 
left is Satan offering a stone to Jesus. 

The book is partly a confutation of Bekker, but 
it contains many original ghost stories, and a vast 
amount of demonological learning. ‘The author 
Glanvil, Henry More, and other English 
writers in their own ‘langu: ge, and seems posted 
up on suc -h matters to the day of goin ¢ to press, 
His credulity is unbounded, and he treats as 
Atheists all who believe less than he does. His 
style is clear and his matter readable. 

The second book is entitled : 

*“ Petri Goldschmidts, Huso-Cimbri p. t. Pastor Sterup. 
Verworffener Hexen-und-Zauberer Advocat, dias ist Wol- 
gegriindete Vernichtung des thorichten Vorhabens Hn. 
Christiani Thomasii J. U. D. et Professoris Hallensis und 
aller derer welche durch ihre superkluge Phantasie- 
Grillen dem teufflischen Hexen-geschmeiss Wort 
reden wollen, in dem gegen dieselbe aus dem unwider- 
sprechlichem Géttl Worte und der tiglichlehrenden 
Erfahrung das Gegentheil zur Gniige angewiesen und 
bestatiget wird, dass in der That, eine teuflische Hexerey 
und Zs sube rey sey, und dannenhero, eine Christliche ¢ b- 
rigkeit geh¢ alten, diese abgesagte Feinde Gottes, Scha- 
denfroh, "Menschen und Vieh-Mérder aus der Christlichen 
Geminde zu schaffen, und dieselbe zur wohlverdienten 
Straffe zu ziehen.” Hamburg, 1705, 8vo, pp. 694. 


das 


The frontispiece is an ordinary representation 
of the witches’ sabbath, with nothing remarkable 
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but a race in the clouds between two witches, one 
mounted on aram, the other on a pitchfork. Below 
each plate is “ P, Goldschmidt, fecit.” The second 
work is a fit sequel to the first, and is composed 
of similar materials. 
demonology in old German is too much for con- 


tinuous reading, but Peter Goldschmidt is one of 


the most learned and amusing of his class, and I 
expect to read him bit by bit. I have looked into 
such works of reference as lie in my way here, 
and cannot find any mention of him. I shall be 
clad to know who he was, and whether these 
volumes are well known or not. 

Paris was once the place for picking up curious 
books; it is now far less so than London. The 
quais abound with boxes of books, but they are 
mostly modern or worthless. I bought the above- 
mentioned at a stall in the Rue Colbert (Lefebvre’s, 
No. 10), which I have visited for many years, and 
seldom failed to find something tempting. Give 
me credit for mentioning this, for it is as if Venator 
were to point out the form of a hare, or Piscator 
the haunt of a trout. 


FirzHorxkIns, 


Paris, 


ANCIENT BOOKBINDING. 


In the last number of the East Anglian; or 
Notes and Queries on Subjects connected with the 
Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, and Nor- 
folk, among various extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Bungay in the first-named 
county, are the following very circumstantial de- 
tails of some expenses in bookbinding, which I 
transcribe as being deserving of wider circulation, 
and in the hope they may attract other informa- 
tion of a similar kind upon an art of which com- 
paratively little has been published : — 


1525, It’m, payde to the Booke bynder for ij dayes 


ind a halfe - - - - viij" 
It’m, payde for his boorde - - vi 
It’m, payde for parchement for to mende 

w' y® seid book - - - ij* ot 


By “ his boorde” we must understand, not the 
material for his work, but his maintenance in food, 


as more fully detailed in the following entries : — 


1537. It’m, payd onto Garrard for iij cawfskyns 


for the reparacion off y* books - xviij* 
It'm, payd onto him for halfe a horsse- 

hydd for the reparacion of y* books and 

bells (i. e. the bells in the steeple) - xvj 
It’m, payd onto Thomas Gyrlyng for iij 

skyns to y® reparacion of the books - viij4 


It’m, payd unto the sayd Thomas for ij 
skyns for the cloffers [covers?] to y* 
books - ° ~ © iij@ 


It’m, payd for iiij rede skyns for the 


books - - - - - xvjt | 


Eleven hundred pages of 
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It’m, payd ffor flower for the books e je 
It’m, payd onto the bookbynder and the 
wryter for xxx dayes - . 
It’m, payd onto Raymys wyfe for their 
borde, v wekes - - - xy 
It’m, payd onto the bookbynder for ser- 
tyn skyns, glewe, vellym, and for men- 
dyn sertyn bookes - - - yi xd 


xx’ 


The “flower” was probably to make paste 
withal. A task which employed the bookbinder 
and the writer for five weeks was evidently a con- 
siderable one. Mr. Baker (by whom the extracts 
are communicated) in a note has attributed it to 
an entire revision of the books of the old chureh 
service, attendant upon the full completion of the 
Reformation. It was not, however, until two 
years after that Sir Richard Charnell received ij* 
from the churchwardens for correcting the service 
of Thomas Becket, together with ij* tor bread and 
drink during the time of doing it, and John Pack, 
iij* iiij* for razing the windows of Becket, and 
transposing the stained clothes that ‘Thomas Becket 
was on. The “correcting,” it may be presumed, 
was equivalent to cancelling; and the “ transpos- 
ing” something like turning inside out. 


J.G_N. 


FASHIONABLE QUARTERS OF LONDON. 


The progress of transmigration of the fashion- 
able world from the East to the West of the 
metropolis, with the occasional irruptions into the 
Northern and other outlying districts, is a subject 
of antiquarian and modern interest, the inquiry 
into which, I should think, would be generally 
acceptable to your readers. Let me, then, sug- 
gest to some of your learned correspondents the 
obligation they would confer, particularly, on your 
London friends, if they would trace the changes 
of locality which have occurred either by neces- 
sity or fashion, or by the gradual increase of the 


| town and its junction with the suburbs. 


As it would be unfair to make a suggestion for 
inquiry without contributing some little matter to 
further it, let me begin with the Chancellors of 
England,—a body of men who, if they cannot be 
considered of the class of fashion, are still so im- 
portant in their position as to afford some index 
to the variations which have taken place from 
time to time in the residences of the great. 

In the earlier reigns, when the Chancellor was 
little more than the King’s private Secretary, they 
probably were located in the palace with the 
royal family, till they received their reward in 
Bishoprics or other ecclesiastical dignities. It 
would not assist our purpose, therefore, to carry 
the inquiry further back than the reign of Ed- 
ward ILI. ° 

Under that king we find the Chancellor, 5it 
Robert Parning, resided in Aldermanbury. 
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Robert de Thorpe died Chancellor in 1372, at 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s house in Fleet Street. 

In the reign of Henry LV. the residence of 
John de Searle, the Chancellor, was in Chancery 
Lane, on the site which is now known as Serjeants’ 
Inn. 

Henry VIII. compelled Cardinal Wolsey, so 
long his Chancellor, to give up his residence as 
Archbishop of York, called York Place, which 
the king converted into a palace known by the 
name of Whitehall. 

Wolsey’s successor, Sir Thomas More, lived 
successively in Bucklersbury, Crosby Place in 
Bishopsgate, and Chelsea; at the last of which he 
resided when Chancellor. 

The next Chancellor, Sir Thomas Audley, 
Lord Audley of Walden, held his private sittings 
at his house in Cannon Row, Westminster ; but 
afterwards converted the priory of the Holy 
Trinity, or Christchurch, in Aldgate, his share of 
King Henry's confiscations, into a mansion for 
himself. ‘This was afterwards occupied by his 
son-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk ; the memory of 
which is still preserved in its modern designation 
of Duke's Place. 

Lord Chancellor Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, who held the office under Henry 
VILL. and Edward VL., lived in Lincoln Place, 
Holborn, afterwards known as Southampton 
House, the site of which is now partly covered 
by the offices lately used by Masters in 
Chancery. 

Edward VIth’s Chancellor, 


the 


Richard Rich, Lord 
Rich, of disreputable memory, lived in Great St. 
Bartholomew’s. ; 

Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, Lord 
Chancellor to Queen Mary, received a grant from 
her Majesty of a residence in London for the 
Archbishops of York, in lieu of that taken away 
from Cardinal Wolsey by Henry VIII. This 
was Suffolk House, near St. George’s Church, 
Southwark ; but was permitted to change this 

Norwich House, near Charing Cross, which, 
adopting the name of York House, became the 
residence of several future Chancellors as tenants 
if the Archbishops. 

Except in the instance of York House, which 
is remarkable for the reason above-mentioned, | 
have not noticed the residences of the Chancellors 
who were Bishops, inasmuch as they were gene- 
rally attached to their Sees, and I confine myself 
in this communication to the localities of legal 
men, 

; For the present I will stop here, reserving the 
future reigns for another week, supposing you 
show your approval by inserting this. 


>: 
I 


k« ISS. 
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Hinor Hotes. 


“Pig anp WuistLe:” Inconeruovus Siens.— 
This subject has been taken up by a literary 
contemporary, and some ingenious but far-fetched 
attempts at explanation have been made, deduced 
from languages the publican is not likely to have 
heard of. The following seem at least to be un- 
doubted English: “‘The Sun and Whalebone,” 
“ Cock and Bell,” “Ram and Teazle,” “Cow and 
Snuffers,” “Crow and Horseshoe,” “Hoop and 
Pie,” — multis aliis. I have some remem- 
brance of a very simple solution of the cause of 
the incongruity, which was this: — The lease 
being out, of (say) the sign of “The Ram,” or the 
tenant had left for some cause, and gone to the 
sign of “ The Teazle:” wishing to be known and 
followed by as many of his old connexion as pos- 
sible; and also to secure the new, he took his old 
sign with him and set it up beside the other ; 
and the house soon became known as “The Ram 
and Teazle.” After some time the signs required 
repainting or renewing; and, as one board was 
more convenient than two, the “emblems,” as 
poor Dick Tinto calls them, were depicted toge- 
ther—and hence rose the puzzle. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


cum 


Sir Joun Datrymprie.—To the many instances 
of neglected biography which have been men- 
tioned in your miscellany, must be added the 
author of the Memoirs of Great Britain. His life 
is not given by Chalmers, Gorton, the compiler of 
the Georgian Era, Rose, or Chambers ; nor is even 
his death recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Annual Register, or the Edinburgh Annual 
Register. 

He was the son of Sir William Dalrymple of 
Cousland; was born in 1726, and after being 
educated in the University of Edinburgh, and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, became an Advocate at 
the Scottish bar. He succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy in 1770; was made a the 
Scottish Exchequer in 1776; resigned that post 
in 1807, and died Feb. 26, 1810. 

He married his cousin Elizabeth, only child and 
heir of Thomas Hamilton Macgill, Esq., of Fala 
and Oxenfoord. Two of his sons, John Hamilton 
and North Hamilton, became Earls of Stair; the 
latter now enjoying that dignity. 

Particulars of Sir John Dalrymple’s works may 
be obtained from the ordinary sources of biblio- 
graphical information, and somewhat, but not 
much, respecting him from Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, the Caldwell Papers, and the Autobiography 
of Alexander Carlyle. A brief notice of Sir John 
Dalrymple occurs in the English Cyclopedia 
(Bioer. ii. 483, col. 2), but the date of his death 
is not there given. 


baron of 


C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 
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Setuinc a Wire sy Auction. — There have 
been several notices of wife-selling in your columns, 
but I do not remember seeing any account of the 
peculiar cireumstances under which the custom 
became a settled legal point in the minds of the 
labouring population. 

When the war was over in 1815, and great num- 
bers of soldiers were disbanded, many of them 
found, on reaching what had been their homes, 
that their wives had married again, and that a 
new family had sprung up to which the unfortu- 
nate soldier or sailor had no claim. In some of 
these cases certainly nobody was to blame. The 
wife had beard from more or less certain sources 
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a note of Displeasure, when he flattered himself he de. 
serv'd Lady D’s thanks.” 
J. D. Camprett. 
Glasgow. 


Steamboat. — The following may be useful as 
a mark of the rate of speed in ship building : — 

“A new steamboat has been launched at Potsdam 
larger than any yet built in Europe. It is 200 feet long, 


| and 44 feet wide. It is impelled by two engines of 20-horse 


power each; it was named ‘The Blucher’ with grand 


| ceremony.”—Literary Gazette, 1820, Feb., p. 94. 


that her husband had been killed in such a battle, | 


and after a decent interval had got another; all 
parties were in the wrong; all were to be pitied, 
but what was to be done? I don’t suppose that the 
thing originated then, for such events must have 
occurred in former wars; but any way, the fact of 
taking a wife to the market, and selling her by 
auction, was considered as effectual a way of dis- 
solving the vinculum as if it had been done in the 
House of Lords itself. The second husband be- 
came the purchaser for a nominal sum, twopence 
or sixpence, the first was free to marry again, and 
all parties were content. In the manufacturing 
districts in 1815 and 1816 hardly a market-day 
passed without such sales month after month. 
The authorities shut their eyes at the time, and 
the people were confirmed in the perfect legality 
of the proceeding, as they had already been satis- 
fied of its justice. 

It seems, however, not improbable that its origin 
would be found in times long ago, when women 
guilty of adultery were cither put to death or sold 
as slaves. J ANNOC. 


Lapy Denpien Anp Garricx.— The following | 


letters are extremely characteristic, and, so far as 
I am aware, have not been printed. Before I 
possessed them they were in the collection of Mr. 
Dawson Turner, and a MS. note declares they 
were sold at Southgate’s, Feb. 19, 1827, lot 78. 
Garrick’s reply has many erasures and interlinea- 
tions :— 


“Lady Denbigh is extremely surpriz’d to find it ad- 
vertis’d that M* Garrick plays to-night, and to have 
receiv’d no notice of it from him notwithstanding her 
request and his promise. 

“South Street, Thursday Morn.” 


“ Adelphi, Thursday. 

“ M* Garrick presents his respects to Lady Denbigh— 
he had so much - when her Ladyship’s servant was 
with him, that he c* not give a full answer to the Note 
Mr G. did not imagine that her Ladyship would want 
anv Notice of a Play which was in the Papers the day 
before. Had Mr° G. not settled to play the part of Kitely 
so soon, he should certainly have given her LP notice of 
it—as it was M* G. had secured a box for LY D., and ex- 
pected her Servant all v® morn# to have her commands, 
and must confess that he was rather surpris’d to receive 


W. P. 

Laying THE First Stone. — Godwyn, Rom, 

Ant, p. 22, ed. 1633, has an account of laying the 

first stone of a temple among the Romans, which 

very much corresponds with the present custom. 

After describing other ceremonies of dedication, 
he writes : — 

“This being done, the Pretor touched certain ropes, 
wherewith a great stone, being the first of the founda- 
tion, was tyed. Together with that, other chief magis- 
trates, priests, and all sorts of people did help to pluck 
that stone, and let it down into its place, casting in 
wedges of gold and silver, which had never been purified 
or tried in the fire. These ceremonies being ended, the 
Aruspex pronounced with a loud voice, saying —‘ Ne 
temeretur opus saxo aurove in aliud destinato:’ @ e. Let 
not this work be unhallowed by converting this stone or 


gold into any other use.” 


Those who stand at the laying a foundation 
stone would hardly conceive the antiquity of those 
details in which they take part, or, at all events, 
see, Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Restory.. 

Fatuer anp Son.—The case of a man not set- 
ting eyes on his own son until he was fifty years 
old, is probably without a parallel. The story is 


told by Leslie, in his agreeable Recollections of 


West, the painter's father. On his emigrating to 
America, he left his wife in England ; who died 
shortly after giving birth to a son, whom his 
father first saw on his return to his native land 
fifty years afterwards, 
the second wife's family, born in America. 


E. H. A. 


A.pnonso Ferranosco.—A note or two (from 
MS. materials) touching a well-known musician 
resident in England in the reign of James L, will 
interest Dr. Rimpautt, Mr. CHarre cy, and many 
of your musical readers : — 





“ To Alphonso fferrabosco, one of her Ma‘* Musicons, 
upon a Warrant dated v'° Decembr. 1623, for a new lyra 
und vall de gambo by him bought, xx".— Accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber. 

Ferrabosco, the elder, died in 1627-8 ; and was 
succeeded in one, at least, of his situations at 
court by his son: — 

“ A Warrant to swear A/fonso Ferrahosco, a musician 
to [lis Majesty, for the Viols and Wind Instruments, in 
y* place ot his father, Alfonso Ferrabosco, deceased. — 

” 


19 March, 1627-[ 8). 


The painter was one of 
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Alphonso, the elder, was a favourite with King 
James I.: Lansdowne MS., in the British Museum, 
No. 156, recording his annual pension from the 
king at fifty pounds. 

Several offices at court, connected with 
King’s Chamber, were filled by 
A Musician’s place in general; 2. A C omposer’ "s 


place ; 3. A Viol’s place; and 4. An Instructor's 
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the | 
Ferrabosco: 1. } 


place to the Prince (Charles I.) in the Art of 


Music. 
And now for a Query: 
in England, and where was he buried ? 
Peter CunnincuHamM. 
“Have THe FRENCH FOR FRIENDS, BUT NOT 
ror Neicunours.’—The origin of this proverb, 
which is not out of place at the present time, 
dates from the year 803, at which period the 
Emperor Nicephorus, while treating with the 
ambassadors of Charlemagne, took the greatest 
precautions to protect his possessions from the 
French, who continually menaced them. His 
common expression was, “ Have the French for 
friends, but not for neighbours.” W. J. 


Queries. 
LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

Messrs. Hachette & Co., publishers, Paris, who 
are at present giving in their Collection des Grands 
Ecrivains de la France a new edition of Madame 
de Sévigné’s correspondence, would be most 
thankful to communicate, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” with persons 
autographs, or old copies of letters, 
written by Madame de Sévigné and the various 
members of her family (Charles de Sévigné, the 
Grignans, the Coulanges, &c. &c.) The indica- 
tion of the date, and the quotation of the first few 
lines of these autographs, or copies, would be 
esteemed a favour, as also the kind permission to 


possess Ing 


have transcripts made, at their own expense, of 


any document of the above character; a scrupu- 
lously correct text being one of the principal 
merits which Messrs. Hachette & Co. endeavour 
to secure for their collection. 

Seven volumes of Madame de Sévigné's letters 
have already appeared ; but the information and 
the permission requested would not be useless, 
even if the autographs or copies belonged by 
their date to an epoch comprised in the portion 
now befure the public ; for it is purposed to com- 
plete the work with a Supplement, which shall 
embody all documents accidentally omitted, be- 
sides rectifieations and additions of every kind. 

Messrs. Hachette & Co. would likewise receive 
with gratitude communications of the same sort 
referring to other celebrated French writers, par- 
ticularly those who lived during the seventeenth 
century. 


Did Ferraboseo die | 


either by letter or | 


justly be 
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Horace Walpole had in his possession auto- 
graph letters of Madame de Sévigné. Any of the 
numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” knowing the 
present whereabouts of these letters would confer 
the greatest obligation upon Messrs. Hachette & 
Co. by forwarding to them particulars, addressed 
to the care of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


SUNDRY QUERIES. 


By whom, and where, was Wycliffe first 
sty Ned the “ Morning Star of the Reformation ?” 


[This epithet was first applied to Wycliffe by John 
Fox, in his Life of the Reformer. He says: “When the 
lamentable ignorance and darknesse of God's truth had 
overshadowed the whole earth, this man, Wickliffe, step- 
ped forth like a valiant champion, unto whom it may 
pplied that is spoken in the booke called Eccle- 
siasticus (ch |. ver. 6.) of one Simon the sonne of Onias: 
* Even as the morning star being in the middest of a cloud, 
and as the moone being full in her course, and as the 
bright beames of the sunne: so doth he shine and glister 
in the temple and church of God.’” — Wordsworth’s 
Eccles, Biog., edit. 1853, i. 170.) 


2. Who was the Angel of France ? 

3. Where did Shelley get his name of 
for Keats, and what does it signify ? 

4. At what date was Maga first used as a 
familiar synonyme for Blackwoud's Magazine ? 

5. Who is Bombastes Furioso ? 

[ Bombastes Furioso is the title of a burlesque tragic 
opera by William Barnes Rhodes, performed at the Hay- 
market in 1810. It was intended to ridicule the bom- 
bast of modern tragedies. It has since been printed at 
Dublin, Svo, 1822.] 

Where can a good account, historical and 
descriptive, of the Via Dolorosa be found ? 

Who is the Sir Matthew Mite, thus alluded 
to by Macaulay ?—“ As useless us the series of 
turnpike tickets collected by Sir Matthew Mite.” 
The personage of this name, who figures in Foote’s 
comedy of the Nabob, has no such collection ; at 
least, not in the editions of Foote’s Works which 
I have consulted. 

Who was Mother Douglas ? — 

“TI question much whether the celebrated Mother 
Douglas herself could have made such a figure in an 
extemporaneous altercation.” — Smollett. 

[ Foote, in his comedy, The Minor, in the character 
of Mrs. Cole, has represented the notorious Mother Douglas, 
the procuress. She also figures in Hogarth’s “ March to 
Finchley,” and is repeated in the last print but one of 
“Industry and Idleness.” In Bonnel Thornton's explan- 
ation of the former, he says: “ You will pardon the in- 
vention of a new term—lI shall include the whole King's 
Head in the word Cattery, the principal figure of which 
is a noted fat Covent-Garden lady [Mother Douglas], 
who, with pious eves cast up to Heaven, prays for the 
army’s success, and the safe return of many of her babes 
of grace.” Mother Douglas resided at the north-east 
corner of Covent Garden, where she dicd on June 10, 


Adonais 








1761. Her house was most superbly furnished and de- 
corated with expensive pictures, by old masters, in large 
gilt frames. Mr. Langford sold her furniture, and in the 
course of the sale made some shrewd and witty remarks 


upon the articles. } 


9. Who is Dorax ? — 


“ Like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though ‘ with a 
lling heart.’”"—Sir W, Scott. 





Swe 

10. Talboy ? — 

“ Much grieved and joyful by fits, like Talboy in the 
play.” —Pref. to Rabelais. 

11. Milor Beefington ? — 

“* Will without power,’ said the sagacious Casimir to 
Milor Beefington, ‘is like children playing at soldiers.’ ”— 
Macau ay. 

[ This passage is quoted from the dramatic pie 
Rovers ; or, the Double Arrangement,” Act iv. in The Poetry 
of the A Casimere is a Polish emigrant; and 











iti- Jucobin, 








Beetington an English nobleman, an exile by the tyranny 
of King John, previous to the signature of Magna Charta. 
12. Who are the two Mother Bunches referred 


to in the following citation ? — 
have fairly entered into the matrimo- 


“ Now that w 

nial chapter, we must needs speak of M Bunch; not 
the Mother Bunch whose fairy tales are repeated to the 
little ones, but she ‘cabinet,’ when broken open, 
reveals so many powerful love-spells. It is Mother Bunch 
who teaches the blooming damsel to recall the fickle 
lover, or to fix the wandering gaze of the cautious swain 
attracted by her charms, yet scorning the fetters of th 
pars und dreading the still more fearful vision of th 

I the justice, the warrant, 


churchwarden, the constable, 
and the jail.”—Quarterly Review, No. Xi. art. Vv. 


ther 


whose 


[ The fairy tales of the first lady of this name may be 
found in “ Pasquil’s Jests, with the Merriments of Mother 
Bunch: wittie, pleasant, and delightfull. Lond., 1653, 
Ihe work, or rather chap-book, by the other beile 
name, is entitled “ Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly 
Broke Open, containing Rare Secrets of Art and Nature, 
tried and experienced, by Learned Philosophers, and re- 
commended to all ingenious Young Men and 
teaching them, in a natural way, how to get good Wives 
and Husbands. By a Lover of Mirth and Hater of Trea- 
In Two Parts. Lond. 12mo. 1760.”"] 


13. Who is Sir Tunbelly Guzzle, alluded to by 
Lord Chesterfield in one of his Letters to his Son ? 
Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a worthy old north-country 
baronet, sadly afflicted with the gout, and an inveterate 


scurvy His character is sketched by ¢ hesterfield in No. 
90 of The World. 

14. Who 
Stitch, Tom Tiddler, and Tom Tram ? — 

* In conclusion, we have to recommend to those whom 
it may concern, to avoid, as much as possible, the name 
of Thomas; it being pretty certain that there must have 
been formerly some remarkably silly fellow of that name, 
whence it hath been transmitted to posterity with no 
great honour, as witness Tom Fool, Tom Dingle, Cousin 
fom, Silly Tom, Tom Noodle, and the diminutive bird 
fom Tit.”—Brady, Names of Persons, p. 56. 


15. Who are the “Jockey of Norfolk,” “The 
Crutched Friar,” “ The Curtal,” and “ The Capu- 
chin,” mentioned in an article in “N. & Q.,” 
S. iii, 262 ? 


4 ” 
a. 


of this 





80. 


ud 
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Maids; 


are Tom Dingle, Tom Noodle, Tom | 





16. How did the Duke of Somerset (Edward 
Seymour?) get his appellation of “The Duke 
with the Silver Hand?” (abi supra.) 

17. Who was the Princess Elizabeth surnamed 
“Queen of Hearts,” and how did she get this 
title ? (ubi supra.) 

Elizabeth, daughter to King James I., and the un. 
fortunate Queen of Bohemia. . So engaging was her be- 
haviour, that she was, in the Low Countries, called “ The 
Queen of Hearts.” When her fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, she never departed from her dignity; and poverty 
and distress seemed to have no other effect upon her, but 
to render her more an object of admiration than she was 
before. ] 

18. Who was Duke Humphrey, who was called 
“ The Good Duke ?” (ubi supra. ) 





[Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, com 
monly called “The Good,” was the youngest son of 
Henry IV. He was a singular promoter of literature 
and the common patron of the scholars of the tim 





rave to the University of Oxford 
a library containing six hundred volumes. ‘Thess ; 
are called Novi Tractatus, or New Treatises, in the Uni- 

’ nd said to be admirandi apparatus. H 


About the year 1440, he 





versity rt P} 

lied in 1446, s. p., when his honours became extir 
rer informs us, that “this Prince’s vault, in w 

his body was preserved in a kind of pickle, was discov 

it St. Alban’s in the vear 1703.” Christopher Middl 

was the author of The Legend of Humphu Duke of 


Gloucester, Lond. 1600, 4to,a metrical production consist 


of 184 stanzas. 
19. Who were the Maid of Sarag 
Bountiful, and the Duke of Fairlight ? 
| For a notice 
“of the Maid 
Waving her more than Amazonian blade,” 


Byron’s Childe ITarold, canto i. stanzas 54, 55, and 56, 


and Byron's note. } 
W. A. W 


Dorchester, near Boston, U. S. 


Tue Actanp Famity. — Will any Devonshire 
antiquary assist me under the following cireum- 
stances ?— TI have a deed dated the 22nd of April, 
9 Hen. VII. (1494), by which one Elizabeth Acke- 
lane, widow, provides that, after her decease, all 
her lands, &c. “in Pylle, Barnestaple, South Rad- 
deworthy, Whytefeld, Rockelegh, Fulford, Tori- 
ton, Fremyngton, Newport Epi, et Rownessam in 
com Devon,” together with lands, &e. “ in Tenby, 
Bonbylystourt et Pentylpyre in Wallia in com 
Pembroch,” shall be conveyed to her gon Brian 
Travers; in default to her son Nicholas Travers; 
and in default to her son Robert Achelane. The 
estate is also charged with 100 shillings per ann. 
to be paid to one Edmund De lyon during his life. 
I am extremely anxious to know of what parent- 
was this Elizabeth Acland? the christian 
names of her husbands? how she became pos- 
sessed of these lands? and who was Edmund 
Delyon ? H. J. 8. 

Oxford. 
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Currew AND Devit’s Berzt.—Where can I find 
information concerning the good old custom of 
eurfew ringing, and the churches in which it is 
still kept up ?* Also concerning occasional bells, 
such as the “ Devil’s knell,” rung every Christmas 
day at Oakham. There are, I believe, many such 
in some of the nooks and corners of Old England, 
though they may not be generally known. 

Jos. HARGRA FE. 

Clare College, Cam! 

Tue 


purre 


ridg 
Demesne Cart. — Various persons in 
being called upon to convey timber for 
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the navy from a forest in which it was cut to a | 


place whence it was to be conveyed by water to 
one of the royal dockyards, set up various claims 
of exemption. Among them certain knights and 
knichts’ widows claimed privilege “by their de- 
mesne cart.” The claim was allowed by the 
council on May 1, 1634, not to knights’ widows, 
but to knights themselves, “for their demesne 
cart, when they keep their lands in their own 
hands.” The general nature and reason of this 
privilege, as applicable to a cart employed by a 
lord on his demesne lands, is clear enough, but in 
this case it was claimed by knights not lords, and 
allowed to them in that character. What was the 
exact nature of the privilege, and what writer has 
mentioned it ? JEBNORUCH. 


Est Rosa rios VENERIs. — 
“Est Rosa flos Veneris, quem, quo sua farta laterent, 
Harpocrati, matris dona, dicavit Amor. 
Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 
Conviva ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciat.” 


Where do these lines occur, and is the custom 
therein referred to the origin of the phrase “ sub 
Tos 1 at J. S. L. 


[A query as to the authorship of these lines was in- 
serted in the first volume of “N. & Q.,” p. 214, but with- 
out eliciting any satisfactory answer. T. J., in the same 
volume, p. 458, stated he had searched for them in vain 
in the Amphitheatrum Saprentia of Dornavius, and sug- 








gested a search in the Fthodologia of Rosenbergius. — Ep. 
#N. & Q.") 
Fremate Foors. — The following list, taken 


chiefly from Dr. Doran, includes all the official 
female fools I know of. I should be glad to learn 
whether any other than these are recorded, and 
where to look for information as to such others, 
and as to the cases mentioned below : — 

l— 
court, 1316. 

2. Artande du Puy, fool to Jeanne, Queen of 
Charles of France, 1373. 
Madame d Or, court fool at Bruges, 1429. 

: . fool to Margaret, granddaughter of 
Charles the Bold. 


, & female jester in Edward II’s 


» 
’ 
‘ 
+ 


In our First Series will be found the names of many 
places where the curfew is still rung. ] 
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5. Malle. Levin, “la folle de la reyne de Na- 
varre.” 

6. La Jardiniére, fool to Catherine de Medicis, 
1561. 

7. Jacque le, fool to ditto, 1568, 

8. Mathurine, court fool to Henri IV., 1594. 

9. Capiton, fool to Don John of Austria, 1661. 

10. Kathrin Lise, fool to the Duchess von Sach- 
sen- Weissenfels-Dahme, 1722. 

There is also a certain “ Jane the Fool,” who 
occurs in Ainsworth’s Tower of London, but I am 
not aware that she is an historical personage. 


A. J. M. 


Prince Justiniani. — A few years I saw 


ago 








in the Vatican library at Rome, a very curious 
and interesting small octavo volume, entitled — 
“Tlistoire des Anciens Ducs et autres Souverair le 
l’Archipel, avec une Description de I’Isle de Chio, ou Scio, 
par Monseigneur le Prince Francois Rhodocanaki-. usti- 
niani, fils du Seigneur Demetrius, l'un des Seig 3 
la dite Isle, et d’Helene Palwologue, descendante d j - 
pereurs de Constantinople, &c., & Paris, 1600, in Svo.” 
Will any of your numerous correspondents and 


readers kindly inform me, through “N. & Q., 
if there exists any other copy of the above men- 
tioned history in England, either in a public or 
private library, as well as if there is any other 
book in which I can find any literary notice of 
it, or of its author? It would greatly facilitate 
my researches regarding the state of the Byzantine 
nobility after the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks. J. P. pe Ruopes. 


Mepievat Sear. —I have an engraving of a 
circular seal, showing the device of a one-masted 
ship of the early medieval period, with a man 
standing on the poop, apparently regarding some 
object in the wake of the ship. ‘The legend is, 
“ H. Camera Regis, 1598.” Query, has it refer- 
ence to Cambray ? . 


Count De Montacempert.—At a public dinner 
held lately at Inverury, Aberdeenshire, it was 
stated by a speaker that M. De Montalembert, by 
the mother’s side, came of the Forbeses of Don- 
side, and that his immediate ancestor once held the 
property of Corsindae, in the parish of Medmar, in 
Aberdeenshire. As a native of that quarter of the 
county, Iam anxious for some more particulars 
of his pedigree. Scorvus. 


“O310OS anv “ATIOS. — May I ask whether any 
reader of “N. & Q.” will favour me with the 
exact distinction in meaning between these two 
words? ‘They occur several times in the Greek 
Testament, and seem to be rendered indiff rently 


by our translators “ holy” o1 ints.” Is there 
any probable definition of écws? Of &ywos there 
are two or three suggested derivations: but I 


should be glad to see one more decisive than any 


that have yet been proposed. EXsPEcTANs, 
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Opera or It Penseroso, as it is acted with 


authority at the royal theatres (i. e. the schools of 


Eton and Westminster), satirical plate, privately 
printed : what is the date, and who is the author ? 


R. Ineuts. 


Qvotations WANTED.— 
1. “O! we did not part in sadness; 
There were smiles upon thy brow; 
But we little dreamed our gladness 
Would be turned to sorrow now.” 
2. “ Back to the depths of Heaven, 
Thou ray of Jehovah’s brow, 
That but lit earth’s depths, like the flashing levin, 
I'o deepen the darkness now.” 
3. “O! were it not for this sad voice, 
Stealing amid the flowers, to say 
That all in which we most rejoice 
Ere night must be the earthworm’s prey !” 
!, “ Like the fresh sweetbriar and the early May; 
Like the fresh, cool, pure air of opening day ; 
Like the gay lark, sprung from the glittering dew ; 
An angel, yet a very woman too!” 


, 


. “When the spirit was young and the world was 


new. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“ Sweet Western Wind, whose luck it is, 
Made rival with the air, 
To give Perenna’s lips a kiss, 
And fan her wanton hair. 
“ Bring me but one, I'll promise thee, 
Instead of common show’'rs, 
hy wings shall be embalm’d by me, 


And all beset with flow’rs.” 
A. 8. D. P. 


“ He died of no distemper, 
But fell, like Autumn fruit that mellowed long, 
E’en wondered at, because he fell no sooner. 
He was wound up to threescore years ar d ten, 
And even then ran on two winters more. 
*Till like a clock, worn out by eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 
Whose are these lines, and where are they to be 
found ? S. 8S. S. 


Scorrisu.—On what authority do our northern 
neighbours justify their exclusive use of the word 
Scottish, and never Scotch, in an adjective sense ; 
as for instance, it is a Scottish practice, it is a 
Scottish work, &c.? Whereas the termination 
ish usually denotes with us an inclination towards, 
wr slight degree of a thing, as darkish, brackish, 
selfish, and the word Scottish itself would mean 
rather Scotch. But if we allow Scottish why not 
Frenchish also ? ANGLUS. 


“ Tom Trpier’s Grounp.” — Is this a common 
expression in Hertfordshire, as applied to the 
garden ground of a sluggard, or was it coined by 
Dickens as a characteristic title for his Christmas 
story for 1861? The locality is well known to be 
near Hitchin, and I presume its real signification 
to be Jom ¢Idler’s Ground. M. D, 
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Wrncuester Scuoot: to Orp WrYKEHAMIsts, 
Any information not hitherto printed as to the 
history or traditions of Winchester College would 
be thankfully received and duly acknowledged if 
forwarded to W. L. C., care of Messrs. Blackwood 
& Sons, Publishers, Paternoster Row. Especially, 
as to its condition during the civil wars; the early 
state of “Commoners; obsolete customs; the 
“ Rebellion ” of 1818 


Queries with Answers. 


Str Nicnoras Turocxmorton. — In reading 
Ens glish or Scotch history of the sixteenth century, 
one is surprised and ceappeiatel to find so little 
said of the parentage, family, latter years, and 
death of that distinguished statesman and am. 
bassador, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, held in 
such repute both in Mary and Elizabeth's courts; 
und who, upon the whole, behaved so faithfully 
and honorably towards both queens, under very 
There can be little doubt 
he was of the ancient Worcestershire [ Warwick- 
shire ?] family of Throckmorton (or Throkmorton), 
in which there were afterwards two baronetcies— 
one, that of Gloucestershire, long extinct — but 
that most indefatigable genealogist, Sir Bernard 
Burke, does not mention him in his “ Lineage” of 
either of those branches. See his Peerage and 
Baronetage, and his Extinct Baronetage, art. 
“ Throckmorton”; and Sir Bernard is generally 
glad to introduce eminent men into his catalogues, 
and say something of them, though not in the 
direct line of ancestry of families, so we may pre- 
sume he has come across no roll including Sir 
Nicholas, or his brother John, executed in 1554 as 
concerned in the Suffolk conspiracy (when Sir 
Nicholas also had a narrow escape.) In all proba- 
bility they were in the line of the present Throck- 
morton family, of Congleton, Warwickshire, and 
younger sons very likely of Sir ap Throck- 
morton (temp. Hen. VIII.) ; for his wife’s father, 
Lord Vaux, was a Nicholas. The present young 
baronet, also, it appears, is named Nicholas Wil- 
liam. It is odd, however, that the pub slic records 
of the family should be "deficie nt of a name of 
such celebrity and honour in his day as was that 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. Neither in Hume 
or Robertson can we trace him lower down than 
to 1569, when he was involved (with so many 
other eminent and patriotic individuals) in what 
was called the Norfolk intrigue, but only suf- 
fered some imprisonment. Could any of your 
readers communic ate some re Viable partic sulars of 
his death, age, &c.? In 1569 he could not have 
been much over 0, but probably did not long 
survive that year. THEOBALD SMD. 

Wotton-under-Edge. 

P.S. The Francis 


Throgmorton, a Cheshire 
gentleman, condemned and executed in 


1584, 
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must have been of the 
near relative, or historians would have mentioned 
it. Sir Nicholas appears to have embraced the 
reformed doctrines, in which the Congleton branch 
do not follow him. He was far, however, from 
being a bigoted enemy of the Catholics. 

A good life of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton is a deside- 
ratum, and would make an excellent subject of historical 
biography. With the exception of a short note in Dr, 
_ ors’s British Biography, iii. 20, we do not think that 

FB ay ulars of him are to be found in any of our 
Biographical Dictionaries. The leading and 
stirring events of his bustling life are ably sketched by a 
writer in the Penny Cyclopedia, xxiv. 403, and form a 
faithful picture of what Shakspeare calls — 


sti ontet 


“ The art o’ the court, 
As hard to leave as keep, whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The fear’s as bad as falling.” 
Cymbeline, Act ITI. Se. 3. 


Materials for an extended biography of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton are sufficiently abundant; but they will 
be found dispersed through a variety of unconnected 
iepartments of literature. First, for printed books: 

Strype’s Annals and Memorials, passim; Lioyd’s State 
Worthies, i. 429-432; Observations and Remarks on the 
Lives and Reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, 
theth, &c. with Characters of their Favourites, pp. 
; Guthrie’s JZistory of England, iii, 205, 347; 
Picto rial History of E-ng and; and Thomas’s Historical 
Notes, i. 469. A report of the trial of Sir Nicholas for 
eing concerned in the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
is given in The Library of Enter- 


taken from Holinshed, 
taining Know ‘ledge, Criminal Trials. His correspondence 








vith his own government during his residence at the 
French Court, a.p. 1559—1563, will be found in Dr. 
Patrick Forbes’s Full View of the Public Transactions in 


he Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. fol. 1740-1, and 
thers in the Hardwicke State Papers, 1 , vol. i. pp. 121- 
162. Francis Peck, in his work entitled New Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetical Works of John Milton, 4to, 1740, 
has printed the following tract with some curious illus- 





trative notes: “ The Legend of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, Kt.. Chief Butler of England, and Chamberlain of 


the Exchequer, who died of poison, A.D. 1570: an His- 
torical Poem, by his nephew, Sir Thomas Throckmorton 
f Littleton in com. Warwick, Kt.” 

lo obtain, however, a correct estimate of Sir Nicholas’s 
diplomatic skill and management of the affairs of state, 
recourse must be had to the mass of his papers now in 
the State Paper Office, a portion of which has already 
been indexed by Mr. Lemon (Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic 1547-1580.) Others will 
the British Museum among the Cottonian, 
Lansdowne, and Additional Manuscripts. 

The fate of a large portion of the Throckmorton papers, 
formerly in the possession of Sir Henry Wotton, is some- 
what curious. In the Sloane Ms. 4106, vol. i. art. 3, is 
the following memorandum, entitled “ An Account of the 
Recovery of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton’s Papers by Nich. 
Harding,” which states that “ Mr. Mansfield, formerly a 
grocer in Windsor, was executor to Mr. Hales of Eton 
College. Mr. Mansfield died at his house at Eton. His 
effects being sold after his death, several books and MSS. 

which appeared to have belonged to Mr. Hales) were 
urchased by some learned persons of Eton College, and 
particularly by Dr. Evans, fellow of the College. Throck- 
morton’s letters were part of the MSS. so purchased. 
Mr. Hardinge, Clerk of the House of Commons, who had 


Series, 
Harleian, 


be found in 


ought 


| 
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seen the MS. letters of Throckmorton’s in Dr. Evans’s 
custody, obtained them of his executors with a design to 
preserve them inthe Paper Office, in compliance with Sir 
Henry Wotton’s will, who left all Sir Nic. Throckmorton’s 
letters and other papers of state to King Charles I.” 

These papers, however, instead of being deposited in 
the State Paper Office, found their way into Lord Hert- 
ford’s library at his seat in Warwickshire, where they 
were inspected by Horace Walpole in the year 1758. 
About 1824, the third Marquis of Hertford requested the 
late John Wilson Croker, Esq. to examine them, who had 
the great mass of them stamped with the words “Conway 
Papers.” As the examination proceeded, Mr. Croker was 
surprised in finding so many papers with which the Lords 
Conway could have had no concern, but which had evi- 
dently belonged to the earlier days of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, The will of Sir Henry Wotton came to his recol- 
lection, where he found that these papers were destined by 
the express bequest of Sir Henry for the State Paper Office, 
to the officials of which they were handed over the day 
before Mr. Croker closed his active life. ] 


ConsEcRATION oF CuurcuEes.—When a church 
is rebuilt, is it either requisite or usual that the 
new building should be consecrated ? 

When Paul’s Cathedral was opened for 
divine service in 1697, what was the ceremony 
observed? And how far was such ceremony in 
accordance with ecclesiastical usage ? MELertes. 

[Thomas Lewis, in his valuable work, An Historical 
Essay upon the Consecration of Churches, 8vo, 1719, pp. 
131-3, has collected some of the authorities the Canon 
Law affords for the Reconsecration of Churches from an 
author whose authority has always been acknowledged 
on these matters, nameiy, Gratiani Decreta, De Conse- 
cratione, dist. i. 

“ Churches or altars, whose consecrations are uncer- 
tain, ought to be consecrated without dispute. 

“A church built upon the ground where an old one 
stood is not to be esteemed the same church, but must be 
consecrated, as if there never had been a church in that 
place. 

“If the walls are rebuilt from the foundation, the 
church ought to be consecrated again. 

“If the altar be broken down or removed, the church 
is to be new consecrated. 


“If the fabrick of a church becomes wholly ruinous, 
and is rebuilt from the foundation, it ought to be re- 


consecrated; but if the walls by degrees decay, and are 
gradually repaired, it ought not. Or if a church be en- 
larged either in length, breadth, or height, it ought not 
to be reconsecrated; because, as the Canonists express 
it, ‘ sacrum trahit ad se non sacrum,’ that part that is 
already holy sanctifies whatever is annexed to it. 
“Churches that have been once consecrated to God 
never to be reconsecrated, unless they have de- 
cayed, or been consumed by fire, or been desecrated by 
the spilling of blood, or by the commission of fornication 
or adultery; because, as an infant that has been once 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, ought never to be rebaptized; so a 
church once dedicated to God should never be again con- 
secrated, provided always that the persons officiating at 


the consecration professed their belief in the Holy 
Trinity. 
“ The Churches of the Arians, where the doctrine o 


the Trinity has been undermined and exploded, ought to 
be reconsecrated wherever they are found.” 

The references to the Canons quoted by Lewis are 
given in the original by Chancellor Harington in The 








Object, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite of Conse- 
cration of Churches, Lond. 8vo, 1844. 

The choir of the new structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was opened on Dec. 2, 1697, being the Thanksgiving 
day for the Peace on the treaty of Ryswick, on which oc- 
casion a praver was simply added, by the King’s direc- 
tion, to The Form appointed for the day, and used in the 
Communion Service. Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, edit. 1818, 
p. 172.] 

Cantova.—A Jesuit named Cantova once wrote 
an account of the Carolinians. This is all I am 
able, after searching a good many biographical 
dictionaries, to find about him. Will some one 
tell me who he was, when he lived, and what he 
wrote ? MATHEMATICUS. 


His name occurs in the Nouvelle Biographie Gé neérale, 
’ 


viii. 532: “ Jean-Antoine Cantova, missionnaire et thé- 
ologien italien, de l’ordre des Jésuites, natif de Milan, 
vivait dans la premiére moitié du dixhuitiéme siecle. Ul s« 


rendit en 1717 comme missionnaire d’abord en Mexiqui 


ensuite aux Philippines et aux Carolines. C'est dans um 
des iles de ce dernier groupe qu’il fut assassiné. On a 
de lui: Vita et mors Alosit Cantove, canon, S. Stephani 
majoris. Milan, 1717.”") 


Governors or Guernsey.—Will you be kind 
enough to give the names of the governors of 
Guernsey during the reign of Elizabeth ? 

InqQuisitus. 

[The following names are given in Berry’s History of 
Guernsey, edit. 1815, p. 214: — , 

* 1558. Sir Leonard Chambe 


rlain ) ,. - 
1555. Francis Chamberlain ‘ Joint Governors. 


1570. Sir Thomas Leighton. 
- Lord Zouche. 
1580, Thomas Wigmore, Lieut.-Goy. and Bailiff, 


1581.) 


Replies, 
rENURES OF LAND IN IRELAND. 
(3"* S. iv. 395.) 
In reply to Apuna’s Query, as to the best works 


upon this subject, I think there is no work pub- 
lished treating exclusively upon this matter, and 


except he takes the trouble to abstract for himself 


portions of old books and papers, collect notes, 
&c. to some score of antiquarian works, or in- 
terest in his favour, as correspondent, some 
savan of the Irish societies or some learned law- 
yer, he must be content with but meagre results. 

For my part, I am myself a student in this 
matter, and for better registering my collected 


memoranda, I have divided all the tenures of 


land in Ireland into three classes—1. Those abori- 
ginal titles, so to say, which were in vogue until 
the conquest of Ireland; 2, 


The transitionary 
tenures; 


t and, 3. The systems of holding common 
in our own day. 

References to the first systems are found scat- 
tered over every History of Ireland — amongst 
others, in Camden, Keating, &c.; and of late 
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days, especially in Haverty and others. There 
are many differences, however, in the various 
statements, but all agree in their descriptions of the 
Brehon laws. In these ancient times, as Apnpa 
knows, the leaders of the septs alone held land, 
her to son, but to the best 
qualified to defend it. This of course was tanistry, 
The knotty point is, whether what we know as true 
gavel-kind was common in Ireland. Dr. Millar 
thinks not, because, though the inferior tenants 
of the chief generally held their lands only at will, 
still they were allowed to remain in_ possession 
during life, when the estates passed entirely from 
them, and a new distribution took place. There 
are two or three pages on this head in Gordon's 
History of Ireland, and in Haverty's History, &e. 

By the second class of tenure, I allude more 
particularly to the parcelling out of the country 
English nobles by Henry IL, 
almost nondescript titles to land which were com- 
mon until, at all events, the reign of James L, 
when the Commission of Grace was issued, by 
which the Irish lords and septs, by giving up their 
claims by the ancient Irish titles to their lands 
and estates, were confirmed in the possession of 
the same by the English governors. A history of 
the above, interspersed with many valuable re- 
ferences on the ancient tenures of Irish lands, 
will be found in Davies's Historical Relations, in 
Millar’s Historical View of the English Gorern- 
ment, in Howard's Treatise on the Revenue, §c., of 
Treland, in Leland’s History of Ireland, and in 
Wakefield’s Statistical Ireland, &e. &c. 

By the third kinds of tenure, I mean those now 
in ordinary use, especially the systems adopted 
towards their successive tenants by the heirs of 
the original holders of the king in capite, by knight's 
service, and in soccage; also the different kinds of 
leases now common, and above all by the tenancy 
at will; which last tenure, if tenure it can be 
called, De Raumer, a German writer on Ireland, 
declares to be far inferior to that of the lowest 
serfs. The best chapters on present occupancies 
are to be found in French authors; for instance, 
in De Lavergne’s Essai sur [ E’conomie rurale de 


to the and the 


| C'Irelande, &c.; in Perraud’s E’tudes sur I’ Irlande 


contemporaine, 1862 ; in De Hauranne’s Lettres sur 
L’Irlande ; in Regnault’s L’Irlunde ; in De Beau- 
mont’s ’ Irlande, and a host of others. 

I do not know if this will serve Anna's pur- 
pose ; but, in conclusion, beg to say that, the Blue 
Books excepted, there are more modern works in 
French upon Ireland than English ones. And I 
do not hesitate to say also that if England's pro- 
phesied complications do arrive, and Ireland be- 
comes our Poland, we shall have to read up very 
many of these books to see clearly what it 1s 
that Ireland complains of, and what will pacify 
her. W. Eassie. 


High Orchard House, Gloucester. 
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MUTILATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 
(3 S. iv. 286, 363.) 


” 


Methinks that Vesna has “ put his foot in it. 
XP. records an instance where some inscribed 
slabs, particularising certain memorials relating 
to the Joscelyn family, and ranging in date from 
1699 to 1732, have been buried under a com- 
paratively recent pavement of tiles. XP. cha- 
racterises the act in strong terms. Were he a 
Joscelyn, or a descendant of those whose memo- 
rials have thus been obliterated, feeling injured 
that a wrong had been done both to his ancestors 
and to himself, he would probably have expressed 
himself somewhat like what he has done. Not 
being a Joscelyn, he has no motive for doing so, 
except to declare his abhorrence of what he con- 
iders as an unfair act to the dead, and an equally 
unfair act to the absent r “pres ntatives of those 
lead. Has Vesna ever erected a monument in 
achurch, or placed an inscribed slab in a chancel, 
to honour or perpetuate the memory of some de- 
parted ancestor or relative? To say he values 
that memorial because he has paid so much money 
for it, is to say nothing. Strong as this claim to 
the memorial may be, there are feelings of a far 
higher nature involved in the interest we feel in 
the careful preservation of records of this sort. 
But we are informed that a board has been fixed 
to the wall, which declares that, “ Beneath the 
flooring of this chancel lie some monumental slabs, 
with inscriptions on them, of which the following 
are copies.” Would not the original inscriptions 
be better than copies of them placed upon a 
perishable board ? How long will a paltry board 
last? Ina few years it will be looked upon as an 
eyesore, and will be taken down; or, ifnot, Time 
will work its destruction long before he can make 
an impression upon the stones. There is no per- 
manency in this arrangement. Yet Vesna un- 
dertakes to defend it. He argues that the tiles 
with which the slabs are overlaid, “ are more 
suited to the sacred character of the spot than 
memorials sacred only to man.” Why, if there 
were any validity in such an argument, it would 
justify the covering over with tiles, any or all the 
memorials in Westminster Abbey. Besides, are 
tiles more sacred than stones? Some years ago a 
quantity of tile flooring in Lichfield Cathedral 
was taken up to be replaced by stones. This 
alteration did not raise any comments as to unfit- 
ness. Such principles as are here advocated, 
under the misapplied term “ restoration,” are 
doing both ourselves and our venerable, and here- 
tofore venerated temples, incalculable mischief. 
Those ins¢ riptions might prove to be valuable 
title-deeds to some one some day; but buried, 
concealed, and inaccessible as they are, those who 
might benefit by the evidence are now robbed of 
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“restore” or rebuild churches, there is generally 
a clause inserted, which strictly enjoins the pre- 
servation of all memorials of the dead, and es- 
is true, these in- 
scriptions are not destroyed; they are preserved 
rather too closely; but for all practical purposes 
they are utterly useless, and but for XP. would 
soon have been forgotten. P. Ilurcuison, 


I do not think that even antiquaries have much 
reason for complaint in the case of church restora- 
tions when the tombstones, unless of an early or 
particularly interesting character, remain in situ, 
and the names, titles, and dates of the persons 
commemorated are inscribed im tiles. This is at 
rate far better than as has been done at 
Minster Church, for instance, where the slabs, all 
but one of recent date, have been cleared clean 


| away out of the church—some certainly of in- 


terest in a genealogical point of view. When we 
last saw them they were outside the church, some 
promise, as we understood, having been given 
that they should be carefully re-erected outside. 
Considerable delay, however, has occurred even 
in performing this poor compromise. Has it been 
done now? There is, however, a very common 
sort of destruction, far more lamentable than that 
of which we are now speaking. I mean that of works 
of art, such as carvings in stone, or wood, semi- 
defaced paintings, ancient incised stones, which 
would interfere with the nice freshness of a re- 
stored church. This rage for making all our 
churches as like as two peas, and as tame to boot, 
cannot be too much lamented, nor sufficiently 
reprobated. This remark applies quite as much 
to foreign restorations, as to what has been done 
in this country. Nothing, however, has in this 
way equalled the reckless and shameless Vandalism 
which has been committed at the so-called re- 
storation of Hexham Abbey, disgraceful alike to 
all concerned in it. J.C. J. 


Masor Crewe (3"¢ §S. iv. 247.) — Your corre- 
spondent A. desires to find a memoir of Major 
Crewe. I may premise my remarks by stating I 
believe he} was only a lieutenant in the English 
army; but sixty or seventy years ago it was cus- 
tomary, out of courtesy, to give a person in the 
army a title of higher rank than he was actually 
entitled to, and many assumed as a nom de guerre 
the titles of captain, major, &c., while only subal- 
terns. There may be found some curious parti- 
culars of the gentleman in question in an Auto- 
biographical Memoir of Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
late of the Adniralty, 8vo, Lond. 1847. He ap- 
pears to have been an attaché, at p. 46, to Sir G. 
Staunton’s embassy to China, and at pp. 51 and 


itt In some Faculties granted for permission to | 52, we have his history and character : — 
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“Mr. Crewe, a young gentleman hanging loose on 
society and a frequenter of the gaming-table, was the son 
of the celebrated wit and beauty of her day—so beautiful, 
leed, that Madame D’Arblay savs, ‘she uolifies every 
thing near her.’ Admired by George Prince of Wales, 
and adored bv Charles Fox, she became the standing 
toast of the Whigs, was consecrated as their patroness by 
the Prince of Wales, who, on some great oc gave 


is a toast— 





ision, 


‘ Buff and Blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe.’ 


Mrs. Crewe was also a great favourite of Lord Macartney ; 
and she being most desirous of removing her son out of 
the temptations of London, earnestly entreated his lord- 
ship to take him to China. ‘ The only condition,’ said his 
lordship, ‘ on which I can possibly allow him to go is a most 
solemn pledge, on his honour, that he will not touch 
either cards, or dice, or other instruments of gambling, 
either on board ship or at any place where we may stop.’ 
He gave the pledge and broke it—lost to one of the lieu- 
tenants of the‘ Lion,’ it was said, some thousand pounds, not 
any part of which could he pay; and it was also said he 
had compounded the debt for an annuity of as many hun- 
dred pounds as he had lost thousands. My cabin on the 
passage home was on the lower deck, and scarcely a 
night passed in which I was not disturbed by the rattling 
of dice, or by Mr. Crewe’s scraping on the bass-viol. He 
was a most gentlemanly good-natured young man, and 
was urged on by an old Scotch lieutenant, who ought to 
have known better. Mr. Crewe succeeded his father, who 
had been created a baron in 1812 [1806], and died in 
1835.” ° 

I think the above may be satisfactory in reply 
to A. from AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Serrie’s “Evsesta Triumpnans™ (3" S. iv. 


394.)—The arms upon this book are, no doubt 
those of Stanhope, quarterly ermine and gules, 
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“Tov Xpurrivav] Id est Cutholicorum. Nam hi soli 
Christiani. Unaque est Ecclesia Christiana Catholica. 
Nec aliter etiam nunc Itali Catholicos nisi Christianorum 
vocabulo designant. Revocat ea vox mihi in memoriam 
quod mihi super ea re in Italia altero itinere evenit. Nar- 
rabam Abbati cuidam, rogatum me Montispeli a decurione 
militari, quum illic Biblia a Majore arcis utenda peterem, 
illeque summopere eapropter mihi irasceretur, ‘ Num 
Biblia liber heereticus esset?’ caussz id conjectans, cur 
ita graviter Major mihi offensus fuisset. Hic bonus 
Abbas, nihilo militari homine eruditior, ‘Signor mio,’ 


| quesivit, ‘la Bibbia, questo un libro christiano?’” — 


and it was probably bound for presentation to 


General Stanhope, who became one of the prin- 


cipal Secretaries of State on the accession of 


George L.; and was created Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon, in the island of Minorca, in 1717: the 
lineal of our noble President at the 
Society of Antiquaries, 


ancestor 


J.G.N. 


SIGABEN AND THE Manicumans (3° S. iv. 163, 
279.) —I have the pleasure of verifying Arch- 
deacon Cotton's suggestion that by “Sigaben” is 
meant Euthymius Zigabenus, whose Victoria et 
Triumphus and Formula recipiendi eorum, qui 
Manicheorum et Paulicianorum heresi ad puram et 
veram nostram fidem Christianorum convertuntur, 
were printed by Tollius in his Jusignia Itinerarii 
Italia, Traj. ad Rhen,. 4to, 1696. Of the latter 
work only a fragment remains, which begins 
thus : — 


“ AenOévres UAns Tijs undérw obons, unre Bupoay Kai 





vevpwy, kal gwudtwr, kal iSpdérwy, Tay movnpay apxovTwy 
ols & Mdvns avérAacer,” p. 126. 

A note of Tollius, though not necessary to this 
reply, is perhaps curious enough for reprinting, 
as his book is not common ; — 


P. 130. 
H. B. C, 
U. U, Club. 


“ Ropert Rosinson” anp “ Cousin Partius.”— 
There are some curious coincidences between 
Pror. De Morean’s interesting article on “ Ro- 
bert Robinson” (3"* 8. iv. 340), and a story called 
Cousin Phillis,’ in the November number of 
the Cornhill Magazine, e. g.: — 


“¢ Your father up at three!’ Why, what has he to do 
at that hour?’ 

‘What has he not todo? He has his private exer- 
cise in his own room; he always rings the great bell, 
which calls the men to milking, &c. . . . He has often to 
whip-cord the plough-whips; he sees the hogs fed; he 
looks into the swill-tubs,’ &c.”— Cornhill, p. 627. 

It is perfectly obvious that these details are 
taken from Robinson's letter to Henry Keane, 
Esq. — 

* Rose at three o’clock, &c. .. Rang the great bell, and 
roused the girls to milking . . . Whip-corded the boys’ 
plough-whips; saw the hogs fed; examined the swill- 
tubs,” &e. 


But the question is, whether the resuscitation 


| of this dissenting Parson Trulliber from a pretty 


general oblivion has been brought about by a 


| singular coincidence, without any communication 


C. W. Bineuam. 


Hvuen Stuart Boyp (2™ S. vii. 284, 523.)— 


between his two revivers ? 


| This celebrated Greek scholar was born at Edge- 


ware, Middlesex, and admitted a pensioner of 
Pembroke Hall, July 24, 1799, being matriculated 
Dec. 17, 1800. He left the University without a 
degree. His death occurred at Kentish ‘Town, 
May 10, 1848, aged 67. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 

Mattruew Bretrincnam (2° §, vi. 245, 246.) 
Matthew Brettingham, architect, died August 19, 
1769, aged 70, and was buried at St. Augustine’s, 
Norwich, where is a monument commemorating 
him, erected by his son of the same name, who 
died March 18, 1803, aged 78, and who also lies 
there interred. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Pascua’s Purgrimacr to Parestine (3" S. i. 
12.) —Jean van Paesschen, Joannes Paschasius, 
Pascha or Pasqua, is mentioned by Valerius An- 
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dreas, Foppens, and especially by Paquot, who 
takes special notice of the Spiritual Pilgrimage, 
whereof several, though defective manuscript 
copies were in existence, before Calentijn pro- 
cured the accurate edition. Pascha, however, 
never visited the Holy Land, neither does he 
attempt a description of that country; his work 
is a pious treatise, in which the writer dwells 
upon the spiritual panoply of his pilgrim, who, 
not being able bodily to journey to Jerusalem, 
still wants to guide his steps to Zion in spirit. 
—V.D.N. in the Navorscher, vol. xii. (2nd S. 
yol. ii.) p. 144. Joun H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Micuae, Jounson or Licurierp (3™ S. iv. 
388.) —The following is a very trifling correction 
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of one of Mr. Bares’s entries, but I send it | 
because accuracy, even in small matters, is always | 


acceptable to “N. & Q.” I have before me a 
copy of Floyer’s work,—The Preternatural State 
of Animal Humours Described, &c. The imprint 
is as follows : — 

“London: Printed by W. Downing for Michael John- 
son, and are to be sold by Robert Clavel, Sam. Smith, 
and Benjamin Walford, in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
1696.” 

The volume is not a 4to, but a small 8vo. Sir 
John Floyer practised at Lichfield, and his Pre- 
face is dated trom that city. 

While on the subject of Michael Johnson, I 
may suggest, as worthy of record in “ N. & Q.,” 
a recent discovery in his family history, due to 
the industry of Mr. Hannett, as noticed in his 
Forest of Arden, &c. lately published. Both 
the place and date of Michael’s marriage had re- 
mained unknown until Mr. Hannett searched the 
parish register of Packwood, near Henley-in- 
Arden, where he found the following entry : — 
“1706. Michell Johnsones of Lichfield and Sarah 
Ford, maried June y* 19th.” JAYDEE. 


“Maps” was the porter to Nicholson the book- 
seller. In an old book bearing the label which 
showed it had belonged to Nicholson's library, I 
net with the following lines : — 
“ Vendit, emit, mutat, libros et colligit omnes, 
In Cantabrigia Mappesianus homo.” 


J. H. L. 


Piscina NEAR Roopiorts (3* S. iv. 362.)—I, 
at all events, have not had far to search for an 
instance of an altar being placed in the rood-loft, 
which your correspondent “ R. M.” professes to 
think a very improbable position. 

In an inventory of the possessions of the (ca- 
thedral) church of Peterborough, taken Nov. 30, 
1539, occurs the following, among many other 
curious items: 

“ In the Rood Loft: one Table upon the altar ; eighteen 
mages, well gilt; one desk of wood; two orfers; one 
front of painted cloth.” 
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I copy from a guide-book, and believe the in- 
ventory is given by Gunton. 

If the piscine were inserted for images, would 
they not have been placed, by preference, on the 
north side, or dexter of the altar, wherever it 
was? The fact of their being insertions is clearly 
accounted for by the rood-lofts themselves being 
later erections. PETERBURGIENSIS. 


AutecoricaL Parntine (3" S. iv. 393.) — The 
painting about which Mr. Macvean inquires is 
no doubt an allegorical representation of the 
vanity of human life, and the things of this world. 
The emptiness of riches, beautifully shown in the 
lady, who also symbolises the world probably. 
There is the winged hour-glass, to tell of time 
flying away; the flowers telling the same story. 
We have also the vanity of riches and greatness 
in the crown trodden underfoot, the money fall- 
ing; the candle signifies life, which may easily 
be extinguished; and, lastly, the cards, musical 
instruments, and the like, show how vain are man’s 
sports and amusements. 

I have in my own possession a very well painted 
and curious painting, by D. Teniers, signed, of 
the same subject. There is a sort of table or 
stand, on which some very finely-shaped vases of 
gold and silver stand. On the left is a fire with the 
smoke rising; in it some other vessels are being 
burnt. Below the table is a great chest or cofler 
containing jewels and drinking-cups of precious 
metal, To the left is a group of armour, with 
helmet battered and bruised; and in the fore- 
ground are cards, musical instruments, a horse’s 
and a man’s skull; about the room several bubbles 
are floating, and hanging from the top by a thin 
thread is a crystal-ball representing human life. 
If you look closely into it you willsee a reflection, 
which, upon closer observation, turns out to be 
a man’s face, no doubt intended for the spectator 


| himself; and on a white piece of drapery in the 
Mars (3™ §. iv. 417.) —I always understood | 


| 


centre of the picture is the legend —“ Heidel 
Heyt,” All is so. I have entered thus fully into 
the particulars, because the subject is very cleverly 
treated, and that such subjects were very seldom 
painted by Teniers. In this picture, which is 
about 24 inches by 20, there is not one figure. 
J.C. J. 

Titus Oates (3 §S. iv. 373.) —In answer to 
H.'s inquiry for the names of those who suffered 
under the accusations of Titus Oates, 1 copy the 
following from a series of tracts, folio, 1679, con- 
taining the whole of the trials, &c. of the conspi- 
rators, and those who suffered death. The fol- 
lowing is the heading to the tract containing the 
hames :— 

“An Account of the Behaviour of the Fourteen Late 
Popish Malefactors whil’st in Newgate, and their Dis- 
courses with the Ordinary, viz.— 

“Mr. Staley, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Grove, Mr. Ireland, 
Mr. Pickering, Mr. Green, Mr. Hill, Mr. Berry, Mr. 
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Whitebread, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Gawen, Mr. 
Turner, and Mr. Langhorn.” 

The next tract in the series is this: — 

“The Tryals and Condemnation of Lionel Anderson, 
alias Munson; William Russel, alias Napper; Charles 
Parris, alias Parry; Henry Starkey, James Corker, and 
William Marshal, for High Treason as Romish Priests, 
&c., 1680,” 

The next and last tract, giving the names of 
those who suffered death, has this heading : — 

“The Spirit of Popery speaking out of the Mouths 
of Phanatical Protestants, or the last Speeches of Mr. 
John Kid and Mr, John King, Two Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, who were executed for High Treason and Rebellion 
at Edinburgh, August 14th, 1679, &c.” 

E. Parrirt. 

Terrier (3 §. iv. 126, 300, 335.) — There 
cannot be much doubt that this word is of French 
origin. Roquefort renders terrier — 

“Seigneur qui a beaucoup de terres; juge d’un ter- 
ritoire; réligieux chargé du recouvrement des cens et 
autres droits desterres. Chien terrier: Chien qui est pro- 
pre & la chasse des lapins, des renards, &c. — 

*Li Quens Philippes qui refu, 
Diex, quel terrier! Dex, quel eseu! 
Qui refu Marquis de Boloingne, 
Qui refu li Quens de Borgoingne?’”’ 
Bible Guiot, vers. 330. 
R. S. Cuarnock. 


I have the authority of Thomson’s Etymons of 
English Words for stating that terrier is derived 
from the French word éerrier, which means a hole 
in the earth. Thus, se fuire un terrier, signifies to 
burrow, and the name was doubtless given to the 
dog from its habit of hunting badgers, foxes, or 
rabbits in their holes, The origin of the word 
cannot possibly be connected with shaking, but 
has its root in the Latin word ¢erra. JUVENIS. 

Apiercron (3 8. iv. 304, 383.) — Some years 
before 1795, when I first heard the story, a gen- 
tleman of this name was killed at his own door 
in Park Street, Dublin, by certain college youths, 
who, “hot with the Tuscan grape,” night-roamed 
the city like the “ Mohawks” of Queen Anne’s 
time. These sprightly lads were the terror of the 
town, then badly guarded and worse lighted ; 
their chamber-key, knotted into the corner of a 
pocket-handkerchief, supplied an academic variety 
of the Hibernian peasant’s ever-ready weapon—a 
stone, dropped into the foot of his worsted stoching— 
and proved as effectual on the unlucky Mr. Ad- 
lercron, 

Other than this domestic tragedy, I never heard 
of the gentleman whose janua mortis had been 
opened by a college key. Possibly he was a son 
of the general whose name is chronicled in 
“N. & Q.,” and haunts my old memory as the 
maiden appellation of a lady, well remembered by 
me, as the wife of a long-deceased clergyman in 
Westmeath. In Germany it bears (historically 
perhaps) a royal signification—the eagle's crown. 
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At a still earlier period (“ Names,” ibid. 369), 
1784-1789, I was the almost daily customer of 
wood old Dame Severn, who vended apples and 
apple-tarts in Edgar Street, Worcester, where 
“cadunt altis de turribus umbre” of the Saxon 
king’s palace. Were it but for his architectural 
sympathies towards this venerable pile, at least 
a hundred years older than its Norman namesake 
in London, Mr. Walker will be as content, per- 
haps, to identify his prenomen with the Vigornian 
Pomona, as with the river-spirit immortalised in 
Milton’s Comus. 

By-the-bye, Sydney Smith did not invent the 
baptismal Saba for his daughter; it having been 
preoccupied by an Egyptian princess, the mother 
of our Saint George; teste that ancient and au- 
thentic record, The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. <A kinsman of mine own devised a name 
for his daughter more unquestionably original, 
and prenominated her, Stetta. BE. L. S. 

Bepv-Gown anv Nicut-Dress (3" S. iv. 332.) 
The following extract from a Writ of Queen Ef- 
zabeth’s is worth appending to the notes already 
collected in “N. & Q.,” in reference to the above 
subject. It is printed in the Archeolugia, xvi. 
p. 94:— 

“ By The Queene. 

“ Elizabeth,—We will and comaunde you that uppon 
the sight hereof ve delyver or cause to be delyv'ed unto 
our servaunt Walter Fyshe twelve yards of purple vellat, 
frized on the backsyde with white and russet sylke, to 
make us a nyght gown. And also that ve delyver to 
Charles Smyth, Page of our Robes, Fourtene yards af 
murrye damaske to be emplyde in making of a night 
gowne tor the Erie of Le yeester, &c. 

** To our trusty and welbeloved s’vant, 

George Bredyman, Keeper of our 
said Pallaice of Westa.".” 
S. D.S. 

Teresa (3' S. iv. 412.)—Canon DALton says: 

“The great Spanish saint of this name always spells 
her name without the A. I possess her autograph, which 
proves the fact.” 

Will he kindly inform me what evidence he has 
of the authenticity of the signature of “ the crazy 
nun of Avila,” as Ford in his Handbook calls her? 

I make this inquiry, having recently returned 
from Spain, where I was forcibly convinced how 
little the law of evidence was known or regarded 
by those who adopted and believed the legends 
and miracles of the great Spanish saints. 

For the life, death, and miracles of St. Teresa, 
I would beg to refer your readers to the Hand- 
book of Spain, edition 1855, vol. ii. p. 745. 

CLARRY. 


’ 907 
227, 


“Dox Quixote” (3™ S. iv. 
Canon Darron has not yet found all the inform- 
ation he desires respecting the translations, &¢. 


of Don Quixote, he will find much, as well as the 


various editions of the original, in the Life of 


| Cervantes by Roscoe (Murray), 1837. 


333.) — If 
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It would be very interesting if all such inform- 
ation respecting Cervantes and his great work 
could be collected, in the same way as the late 


Mr. Adamson did for Camoens. W. M. M. 


A Goose Tenure (3"¢ S. iv. 268, 400.)—For a | 


century and a half, the Lord of Essington, in Staf- 
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fordshire, was bound to bring a goose on the first | 


day of every year to the Lord of Hilton ( an ad- 
joining and superior manor), and drive it thrice 
round the hall fire, while “ Jack of Hilton” was 
blowing it. He, or his bailiff, had then to carry 
it to the table, and receive a mess for himself from 
the Lord of Hilton. The custom ceased on Es- 
sington becoming the property of the Vernons— 
the owners of Hilton. 

“ Jack of Hilton” is still at Hilton Park, where 
I saw him some three years since. He is very 
properly kept in a box, as being unfit for general 
observation. It is a small uncouth image of brass, 
resting on one knee; one arm on the breast. It 
is hollow, and perforated — by which the fire- 
blowing part of the performance was effected. I 
think Plot gives a representation of it. 

How or when this image came to Hilton, or 
was made a party to the Essington tenure, is un- 
known. I have been informed, however, that a 
gentleman who had become well versed on the 
Continent with Pagan antiquities, at once recog- 
nised it when shown to him as the god “ Poosta” 
(I write from memory). It is a very interesting 
subject, and one upon which I should wish Mr. 
Vernon of Harefield would send you a Note. 

a Be 

Tue Great Duke Aa Curip-raterR (3" §, iv. 
412.)— At Christmas, either 1828 or 1829, ap- 
peared the first volume of Hood's Comic Annual. 
During the next few years there were sundry 
other “ Comics” published in imitation of it: one, 
the name of which I cannot call to mind, was 
meant especially for the young, and in it I remem- 
ber to have seen the song quoted by A.A. It is 
many years since I saw this book; but I 
nearly certain that it also contains some “lines” 
in condemnation of punning. ‘The lines com- 
menced : — 

“ My little dears who learn to read, 
Pray early learn to shun 
That very silly thing indeed 


Which people call a pun.” 


I maintain, nevertheless, that a good pun is 
much to be enjoyed. Wwe 


Octesny (3 §. iv. 326.)—This name is not 
uncommon in the western part of North Lincoln- 
shire. Sp. will find it several times in Kelly’s 
Post Office Directory of Lincolnshire, 1855. It 
oecurs also once in the London Directory for 1861, 
and twice in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1793, 


July, p. 620; 1800, Feb., p.185. K.P. D.E. 


am | 
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Newspapers (3 S. iv. 397.)—R, J. W. will 
obtain the information he needs, by applying to 


Messrs. Hansards, Great Queen Street. A recent 
return can also be had there. Mitchell's News- 
paper Directory will aid his research. Also, in 


the Encyc. Brit. (vol. xvi. pp. 180—205,) will be 
found an interesting and valuable historical ar- 
ticle on Newspapers by Mr. Edwards. 
JAMES GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Oli Kent Road, 8.E. 


Ringe sap To BE oF Mary, Queen or Scots 
(3 S. iv. 396.) —It is singular that the only 
sovereign to whom the insignia and initials, as 
described, could have belonged, should not have 
been suggested in the list given. The original 
seal was, doubtless, that of Queen (regnant) Mary 
Stuart, wife of King William II]. The absence 
of the motto is confirmatory of this supposition ; 
and I imagine that the escutcheon of pretence 
of Nassau, invariably borne by her husband, was 
properly omitted in a seal denoting her separate 
or distinct sovereign capacity. i. ae 


Anonymous Work (3 §. iv. 371.) — The 
Letters from the Kingdom of Kerry in the Year 
1845, were written by Mrs. Lydia Jane Fisher, 
youngest daughter of Mary Leadbeater ; whose 
interesting Annals of Ballitore form vol. i. of the 
well known Leadbeater Papers, published last year 
by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. Mrs. Fisher was the 
editor of that work. *‘Adteds. 


Misusr or Worps (3 §S. iv. 407.) —I agree 
almost entirely with B. R., but the word garble 
requires a remark, The substantive, mentioned 
by many old writers on weights and measures, 
meant refuse: and averdupois weight is stated as 
applying to all substances which have garble. To 
garble, was to separate the refuse from the valu- 
able part. I suppose the garbler of spices must 
have been an officer appointed to judge of the 
refuse, in order to decide on the duty payable. 

Aggravate is a word I have always heard ap- 
plied to the act of making an angry person more 
angry: it is natural that the word should be 
transferred from the feeling to the person, Other 
words have undergone the same alteration. But 
if aggravate must be restored to original meaning, 
there is a charming word ready to take its place. 
I found it in a very amusing book, published 
about thirty years ago, the Clubs of London. An 
old horsedealer, a most original personage, ex- 
claims, “It is so aggrivoking !” ‘This compound 
of aggravate and provoke has all the force of both 
words, in sound as well as in meaning. 

A. De Morea. 


iv. 398.) — At the time of the 
were 


Swine (3 §. 
fires, the written notices signed “ Swing” 
very often, if not most frequently, directed against 
agricultural machines, pursuant to the notion that 
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machinery lessened the demand for labour. One | 
particular kind of implement was often men- | 
tioned ; and this was the point of a joke played, I be- 
lieve, upon the headmaster of Westminster School, 
who was said in the newspapers to have found 
the following upon his desk: “Sir! If you do | 
not lay by your thrashing machine, you will hear 
further from Swine.” a’ 


, 


‘“*Tue MonkEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WorRLD’ 
(3"¢ S. iv. 400.) —— When a boy in the country, I 
had given to me a nice edition of Gay's Fables, 
with pictures. To “The Monkey,” &c. was pre- 
fixed a picture containing an animal in bag-wig, 
tawdry jacket, spiky sword, and other absurdi- 
ties; all which made him «a funny creature. A 
few years afterwards, I learnt to find my way 
about the streets of London. One day, turning 


from St. James's Square into Pall Mall, I came 

suddenly, without a moment's warning, in front | 
of a young fop dressed exactly to the pattern I | 
had so often laughed at. I had very nearly cried 
out “ The monkey who has seen the world!!!” 
I followed him a little way—I had seen the sweeps 
on May-day not long before—expecting that he 
would stop before some house, and dance, or 
tumble, or do something for his living; but he 
walked on. I then turned back, and immediately 
afterwards met an elderly man, beyond doubt 
an educated gentleman, in the very same kind of 
dress, arm-in-arm with a general officer in full 
uniform and several stars; these were followed 
by others of the same types. On making inquiry, 
I found that the devée had just finished ; and that 
the monkey-jacket, cheese-toaster, &c., which I 
had always fancied were invented by some clever 
artist to make a monkey look more like a monkey 
than he was by nature, were parts of the dress 
which grave men were expected to wear when 
they paid their respects to the sovereign! This 
was more than forty years ago, and I believe 
some of the trappings have been abolished. M. 


Inxstanp (3° S. iv. 348, 418.)—A correspon- 
dent immediately furnished me with the address 
at which these inkstands can be obtained: Du- 
four, 17a, Great George Street, Westminster. I 
have one now in use, and I think it decidedly the 
best I ever possessed. This inkstand has the 
moveable cover for the top of the cup. 

A. De Morean. 


Curious Circumstance (3S. iv. 409.)—I send 
you the record of a circumstance even still more 
curious than that given last week by your corre- 
spondent Mr. G. F, Cuampers : — 

“ Sx Broruer Priests. — It is scarcely likely that a 
scene which took place at the Feast of our Lady of Mount 


Carmel, at St. Chad's Church, Manchester, perhaps ever | 


occurred before, or that any father had the happiness of 
not only having six sons called to the Holy ministry, 
but to see them all at the altar at the same time; yet 
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such was the fact on Sunday last, when the following 
brothers were at the altar at St. Chad’s at the Holy 
Sacrifice, and in the evening sang vespers together: the 
Very Rev. Canon Edward Browne of St. Werburgh’s, 
Birkenhead; the Very Rev. Canon Richard Browne, St, 
Ann’s, Leeds; the Rev. Joseph Browne, St. Andrew's, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Rev. Henry Browne, St. Mary's, 
Manchester; the Rev. J. F. Browne, St. Chad’s, Man- 
chester; and the Rev. William Browne (lately ordained), 
Professor at the English College, Lisbon. The father 
and sisters of the above clergymen were at the mass and 
vespers, beholding what to them must have been a sub- 
ject of surpassing interest, and of internal glory to God 
that they had been so blessed.” 


This is from the Tablet. F. G. L. 


Great Guns (3™ S. iv. 392.) — Though not a 
direct reply to the query of J. E. H. as to whether 
we have any authentic records of cannon balls at 
all approaching the magnitude of 92 inches in 
circumference at a period so early as 1453, per- 
haps the following circumstance may not be un- 
interesting. Scrambling about among the ruins 
of the triple wall of Constantinople, one summer's 
afternoon a few years ago, I found among the 
débris which had fallen down into the ditch in 
front of the wall, a large stone bullet. I roughly 
measured its diameter by cutting a notch in my 
walking stick, and on reference to it I find the 
measurement thus indicated to be 22 inches. The 


| place where the bullet was found was a little to 


| the south of Top Kapoussi, “The gate of the 











Cannon,” — so called because it was on an emi- 
nence in front of it that Mahomet planted his 
great gun. I thought it not improbable that this 
might be one of the bullets fired from the huge 
piece of ordnance, though I could see no mark of 
concussion upon it, except that in one part It was 
not perfectly spherical. It lay among the dédris 
of a large portion of the wall that had fallen out- 
ward and partially filled up the great ditch. It 
was fashioned out of a blue quartzose rock, close 
grained, and extremely hard and heavy. I may 
add, that I once saw an old gun, built on the 
hoop and stave principle, apparently not less than 
* Mons Meg,” if not larger, which was being 
chopped up by the steam hammer in the Turkish 
Arsenal to make nails. I regret that I did not 
take a note of its dimensions. J. A. 


Sr. Antuony’s Sermon To THE Fisues (3 S. 
iv. 414.)—I have examined Addison's Italian copy 
of this Sermon, and also his translation of it in 
vol. ii. of his works in quarto. It is much longer 
and much more laboured than the Sermon which 
I translated from my Portuguese copy, and which 
at the time I supposed to contain the entire 
Sermon. Addison's would probably be too long 
to find insertion in the pages of “ N. & Q. 
though we not unfrequently meet there with 
pieces of wearisome length and very slender in- 
terest. 

I attach no further importance to the Sermon 
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than as it conveys a remarkable reproof to un- 
willing hearers; but I cannot admit that it was 
intended as a skit upon any prevalent perversion 
of texts. ‘The Sermon inculcates serious duties, 
which men are too apt to forget; and the Saint 
js represented as conveying these to the minds of 
perverse people, through the novel experiment of 
preaching to creatures. The end was attained 
by the conversion of those who had before been 
obstinate and impenetrable. 

In answer to Mr. Getpart’s question, I can 
safely assure him that no Catholic Doctor, great 
or small, ever maintained an opinion that animals 
have any capacity for religion. The commence- 
ment of St. Anthony’s Sermon is as I gave it. 
What Canon Darton quotes from Ribadeneira is 
merely the summons which the Saint first gave to 
the fish to come and hear him; and is thus given 
in the Portuguese: “ Vinde ouvir a palavra de 
Deos peixes do mare do rio, pois a nao querem 
ouvir os homens heregas e impieis.” Immediately 
a great number of fishes, great and small, came 
forth before the Saint, and all held their heads 
above the water in mute attention; and then the 
Saint began his Sermon in the words already 
given. By this time Canon Darton has probably 
discovered that his promised Sermon to a wolf 
was not delivered by St. Anthony, but by St. 
Francis of Assisium. F. C. H. 


Vixen (3"¢ S. iv. 389.) — We have vixen (not 
fizen) in Shakspeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act IIT. Se. 2. (Cambridge Edition, 1. 324.) — 

“ She was a vixen when she went to school.” 


Vixen is the reading of the folio of 1623. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke (a good authority) gives 
this as the only use of the word “ vixen” by 
Shakspeare. 

In referring to presumably likely passages in 
Ben Jonson, in Marlowe, and in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, I do not find the word (either as jixen 
or viren. ) 

Halliwell and Wright give jfizen as North. 

Joun Appis. 


Quotation rrom Seneca (3 §. iv. 373.) — 
This passage is found in the 104th Epistle of 
Seneca, towards the middle (edit. Argent. 1809). 
the correct reading is — 

“ Ipsi quoque hae possunt facere sed nolunt. Denique 
quem unquam ista destituere tentantem? Cui non faci- 
liora adparuere in actu? Non, quia difficilia sunt, non 
audemus, sed, quia non audemus, difficilia sunt.” 

C. T. RamaGe. 


Joserpuine’s ApprEss To Napoteon (3° S. iv. 
411.)—The song inquired for by M. B. was pub- 
lished by Chappell, about 1839, and is entitled 
“The Beloved One ;” words by Miss Twiss, music 
by Mrs. Robert Arkwright H. A. 8. 
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Mercuants AND TRADESMEN’s Marks (3" S, 
iv. 413.) — A. B. will find engravings of these 
marks in Willis’s Current Notes, 4to, London, 
1851-7. Jervis’s Memorials of Angus and the 
Mearns, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1861, contains engrav- 
ings of trade-marks of old Dundee Merchants. 


B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Book of Common Prayer, according to the use of the 
United Church of England and Ireland: together with 


the Psalter or Psalms of David pointed as they are to be 
sung or said in Churches, (Longman.) 


Messrs. Longman have, we presume, produced this 
beautiful specimen of decorative printing as a Prayer 
Book suitable for a wedding present, or a Christmas gift. 
It is printed at the Chiswick Press, and its distinctive 
features are the exquisite borders, which have been taken 
from the works of Geofroy Tory, the French bookseller 


| and engraver (1480-1536), whose Latin Psalter and Cosmo- 


| literature. 


graphy of neas Sylvius are well known, and whose own 
treatise on ornamental typography, entitled Champfleury, 
is esteemed one of the most remarkable curiosities of 
The designs are certainly very graceful and 


| elegant. 


The Desk-Book of English Synonymes ; designed to ufford 
Assistance in Composition, and also as a Work of Refer- 
ence requisite to the Secretary, and indispensable to the 
Student. By John Sherer. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
This ample title-page so completely describes the ob- 

ject of the work, that we may content ourselves with 

stating that that object is well carried out, and the book 
made even more useful by an Analytical Index, 

The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. By Thos. Lewin, Esq. 
(Longmans. ) 

The sad and well-known story loses nothing of its 
interest in Mr. Lewin’s well-written pages. The volume 
is completed by an agreeable Journal of a visit to Jeru- 
salem last year, and a careful sketch of the Topography 
of the Holy City. We cordially recommend it to our 
readers. 

Selections from the recently published Correspondence be- 
tween Louis Claude de St. Martin and Kirchberger Baron 
de Lieberstorf, during the Years 1792-7. Translated 
and edited by Ed. Bruton Penny. (Hamilton & 
Adams). 

We do not feel ourselves qualified to do more than call 
attention to the appearance of this volume of mystical 
philosophy, which will, no doubt, greatly interest our 
theosophic readers. 


De la Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum 
Book for 1864. dited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
With an Article on the Moon by J. KR. Hind, Esq. 

De la Rue’s Improved Red Letter Calendar for 1864. 

We have so often called attention to the combined 
utility and beauty of the various forms in which Messrs. 
De la Rue put forth their Jndelible Diaries and Red 
Letter Calendars, that the repetition has really left us 
nothing fresh to say of them. The marveilous photo- 
graph of the moon, copied by Messrs. Smith, Beck, and 
Beck from Mr. Warren De la Rue’s original negative, is a 
novel and interesting feature: the value and importance 
of which is well illustrated by Mr. Hind’s article on the 
subject. 





NOTES 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent « t to 
the geutlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and aa- 
dresses are given for that purpose 
Suentock (Wa., D.D.), Paacticar 

London, 1695 
James, . a D. 
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PRESENTS in SILVER. — 
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FRY’S CHOCOLATE. 
FRY'’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 
in Sticks, and Drops. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE LN CAKES. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


Sold by Gr 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 
ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGA- 
TAWNY PASTE. 

Curry Powder, and Curry } Sauce, may be a ed from all Sauce- 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imitations, and 
should see that LEA & PERRINS’ Names are on Wrapper, Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*e Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors Worcester; 
Ss CROSSE and BLAC KWEL L, MESSKS. BARCLAY 
SONS, Leadon, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











